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COWPER. 
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TRAVELS. that bordered the far-extended horizon. ‘Ihe;volumes have raised in every one for the last, in 
and FOR THE PORT FOLIO. weather, which is here almost always cold, even which, I am informed, you have made good pro- 
: when the, regions below are melting with heat, |gress. 
aid, JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH SILESIA. was so unusually mild, that we had no occasion to} Buta report, obtaining, as if you intended, in 


LETTER IX. 


Schreibershau, 2d August, 1800, 

This day was devoted to the view of the Schnee- 
gruben, or snow-pits, considered as among the 
sreatest Curiosities of the mountains; and like- 
ise to Visit the source and the fall of the Elbe. 
At 7 in the morning, we took to the cart, and 
pfter jolting over the rocks up-hill for two hours, 
ame to the placé beyond which no carriage can 
proceed.. From the time when we left the cart, 
ve ascended, for about one hour, a steep, of; 
yhich you can form an idea, when I tell you that 
fit was throughout about equal to the steepest 
part of Beacon-hill, in Boston. We then came to 
a peasant’s hut, here called a baude, (pronounce 
it, in English, douder) of which there are many 
pon these mountains, and of which, as they and 
heir inhabitants have several distinguishing pe- 
uliarities, I shall say something more in a future 
etter. After resting an hour, and taking some 
efreshment at this, which is known by the name 
ne AGS the Silesian baude, we recommenced our 

scent, and after toiling and panting half an hour 

oger, reached what is called the back of the 
'y . BRiesengebirge, that is, the summit of the whole 
eW Brnge; though single rocks and hills upon them 
ise yet much higher. On this back we found a 
jundary stone between Bohemia and Silesia ; 
or the limits between the two provinces run all 
ong upon this summit. Wehad, however, an- 
ther half hour’s walk, chiefly ascending, though 
éss steep than before; when instantly a preci- 
ice, nearly fifteen hundred feet deep, opened its 
thastly jaws before us; a sort of isthmus, or 
ongue of land, however, allowed us to proceed 
bout an hundred reds further, until we could fix 
urselves against the side of a rock, and look 
Wer into the tremendous depth. We had then 
he precipice on both sides of us, and it passes 
y the respective names of the great and the small 
nmw-pit. They are so called, because generally 
he snow at the bottom remains unmelted, the 
hole year round ; although this has not been the 
ase for the last two summers, and, at present, 
hey contain no snow at all. We were now ele- 
aed more than four thousand feet above the 
vel of the sea; beyond the jaws of the preci- 
lice, somewhat higher than ourselves, was the 
immiit of a mountain, called the great-wheel, or 
Ne great storm-cap. Just beneath our feet, was 
he dreadful precipice, at the bottom of which, 
ty pines, slanting downwards upon the still 
scending mountain, scarcely appeared to our 
es of the height of a lady’s needle ; while be- 
und the foot of the mountains, our eyes ranged 
Malmost an immeasurable distance, over hills 
id dales, corn-fields and pastures, cities and vil- 
ges, until they were host in the grey vapours, 
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take our cloaks, while we sat about an hour, and 
enjoyed the prospects around us. At the snow- 
pits, as at the falls, there is every appearance as 
if the immense masses of granite, of which these 
mountains consist, had been split and shivered by 
some great natural convulsion. The basaltic 
rocks, which rise in irregular pyramidical shafts 
from the bottom of the pits, to the height of four 
or five hundred feet, furnish materials for the 
controversy, between the natural philosophers, 
whether it is a marine or volcanic production. 
L , from this spot, returned to the Silesian 
baude, while I took an hour and a half more, to 
visit the source and the fall of the Elbe, which 
required about a mile of descent on the Bohemi- 
an side. As there wasmo path leading towards 
it, and part of the way was not only very steep, 
but between low bushes and shrubs, in which the 
feet might easily get entangled, this was the most 
disagreeable part of this day’s journey. The fall 
of the Elbe is higher than either of those on the 
Silesian side, being of about two hundred and 
fifty feet; but has the same disadvantage of ex- 
tremely penurious waters ; a disadvantage, which 
though much less in the spring of the year, than 
at present, must always be considerable, owing 
to the proximity of the falls tothe sources of their 
streams. In returning from this fall, we saw two 
or three of the eleven springs, from which accor- 
ding to some of the German writers, the Elbe de- 
rives its name,°as well as its waters. 
Yours. 





EPISTOLARY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ORIGINAL LETTER TO DR. SMOLLETT. 


[The ensuing letters were addressed to Dr. Smollett. The 
first by an anonymous admirer, soon after the publication 
of ‘* The History of England, from the Invasion of Julius 
Cesar, tothe Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle.” The second, and 
a very interesting letter, is from Dr. John Armstrona, 
and was addressed by this poetical physician to his beloved 
friend, dying of chagrin and consumption, at Leghorn, in 
Italy. After Dr. Smollett’s death, the originals were found 
in his trunk, by the chaplain of the British factory. They 
are now in the editor’s hands, and he, who has feasted 
his eyes with the venerable rust on a medal of the empe- 
ror Oruo, or, with flying fingers, has unrolled a manu- 
script of the Vatican, may imagine the delight experienced 
in surveying the hand-writing of one, who has prolonged 
‘« and gladdened life,”” who has taught us how to economize 
LovE, and how tO preserve vigor in the body, and sanity 


in the mind.} 

Lendon, 6th September, 1767. 
WORTHY SIR, 

Though I have not the pleasure of being per- 
sonally known to you, I take the liberty of con- 
veying to you, in this manner, my thanks for the 
instruction and entertainment which your history 
of England has given me; and to intimate to 





}you, the great impatience, that the former three 





the latter part of this volume, to cast the subject 
into a series of annals only, and this, not so much 
for want of materials, as because you fear to give 
occasions Of offence to present characters and fa- 
milies, however justly they have deserved his- 
toricalreprehension. Nor, though I cannot per- 
suade myself, that the author of this history will 
desert the cause and vindication of truth, at the 
last, who has so eminently,approved himself its 
advocate. I must yet take leave to give you my 
opinion, in what manner I think you may safely 
preserve your consistency throughout, and main- 
tain thereby that worthy character, which you 
have already acquired, as an historian of the first 
rank among us. 


The controversial book, such as lord Boling- 
broke’s and others, together with the debates in 
parliament, (for you must, at this period, con- 
descend to make use of such materials as these) 
will tolerably well determine, what was the true 
system of policy, and plan of conduct, which 
ought to have been pursued by the ministry, re- 
lative to our foreign and domestic concerns. That 
being settled, you are to try by this touchstone, 
and freely censure or approve the merit or de- 
merit of their consequential operations. And 
as, in this way, you will at least have honest rea- 
son and good sense on your side, so you cannot 
fail of securing to yourself the thanks and applau- 
ses of the public in general, for so seasonable a 
vindication of true English maxims; and which, 
I do say, you will not be able to secure by any 
other experiment. For, should you conclude in 
the way of annals, your book must plainly appear 
defective ; for more free and particular accounts 


}than such, are to be found in the several books 


and pamphlets already published; and, if you 
should treat it sparingly and cautiously, you will 
expose to hazard that reputation of spirit and in- 
tegrity, which you have already so happily gain- 
ed. At all events, good sir, do not shuffle up the 
conclusion. Reproof may be ministered in very 
genteel terms; and it is only the grossnesss of it 
that can give just offence. Horace will explain 
my meaning, more aptly and concisely than my 


own words: Servetur ad Imum, qualis ab In- 


ceepto processerit, &c. 
I am, sir, | 
Your most humble servant. 
X. 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM DR. ARMSTRONG TO 
DR. SMOLLETT. 


London, March 28, 1769. 


O, my déar doctor, I should severely re- 
proach myself, for having so long delayed an- 
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swering your letter, which gave much pleasure 
and entertainment, not only to me, but to all our 
common friends, if it was not that I waited for 
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same time never forgetting Miss ——, and Miss 


Currie, 
My dear sir, 


vine of his mountains shedding her withete 
clusters, while the hand of the peasant wy 
tinged with other blood, than that of grapes, 


some news that might please you. I have none 
to send you at last; except you are, as lam, upon 
the Douglas side; but this is treating you with 
stale intelligence. 


Your affectionate friend, and 
Faithful humble servant, §_ 
Joun ARMSTRONG. © 


He has not only witnessed calamities, he ha 
felt them. The loss of an honourable and luc 
tive post in the royal household, was followed) 
by three wounds, in the carnage of the 10th of 
August. His name was then enrolled in theta, 
blet of proscription, and a price set upon his 
head. Disguised in the habit ofa groom, he 
reached the nearest port, and friendless, penny. 
less, unknowing and unknown, he sought ay 
‘asylum in America. What would have beep 
the language, what would have been the cop, 
duct, of a haughty Briton, or even a phlegmatic 
Dutchman in such a bitter reverse of fortune? 
Would he not have cursed his baleful star, fo, 
shedding such malignant rays, and desperately 
have cut his throat ? Our careless cavalier acts 
quite as well. With inextinguishable vivacity, 
he recounts his own and his country’s misfoy. 
tunes, curses nothing but the club of Jacobins, 
and anticipates better days. Last night I heard 
him singing under an old elm “ Banzssons la mela 
cholie,” and soon after a French drinking catch 
burst from his jocund heart, the burden of which 
translated, was, 


A Monsieur 

Monsr. Ts. Smollett, 
Inglese, en Casa Lenzi 
al Ponte grande Pisa, Toscana. 


It is needless te say, how much I rejoice in 
your recovery ; but I have all along had great 
confidence in the vigorous stamina with which 
nature has blest you. I hope you may, within a 
year or two, be able to weather out, if not an Eng- 
lish winter, at least an English summer; mean- 
time, if you won’t come to us, I'll come to you; 
and shall, with the help of small-punch, and 
your company, laugh at the ‘luscan dog-days. 
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[The following little essay was written some time since in 
the country. Whatever may be thought of the merry the- 
ory which its volatile author has started, the illustrating 
example in the character of the French aristocrat is no fan- 
cy picture, but borrowed from real life. ‘The travels of 
Dr. Moore, the lessons of experience, and the quickest glan- 
ces of Observation assure us that, amid the murkiest clouds 


[I enjoy, with a pleasing sympathy, the agree- | ! 
of Misfortune, the cheerfulness of a royalist Frenchman 


able society you find amongst the professors at 
Pisa. All countries, and all religions, are the 
same to men of liberal minds. And the most 

_ contemptible, sometimes even the most dange- 

_rous of all animals, is an ill-natured block-head, 
who affects to despise his neighbours, because he 
secretly envies their superior abilities, and re- 
gards them with a jealous eye. 





“* Shines serene, 
And gilds the horrors of his fate. ] 


THE FARRAGO. 
No. XIII. 


I am content, I do not care, 
Wag as it will, the world for me; 
When fret and fume were all my fare, 
I got no ground as I could see; 
So when away my caring went, 
I counted cost and was content. 
OLD BALLAD. 


Though rarely displaying it myself, I have al- 
ways admired, in others, that indifference to the 
how and when of life, which is the first axiom in 
a Frenchman’s philosophy. I am too zealous an 


The daily, industrious, indefatigable opera- 
tions of the most pernicious lies—the most im- 
pudent, audacious doctrines that were ever prac- 
tised upon a blind, stupid, ignorant, profane po- 
pulace, still continue to prosper. ‘The London 
mob have long, every hour of the day, damn’d 
their eyesight; and they happen to have good rea- 


Time, would you let him wisely pass, 
Is lively, brisk and jollf 
Dip but his wings in the sparkling glass, 
And he’ll drown dull melancholy. 
The philosophic Hume, who practised what 
he preached, tells us, that such a disposition is 
better than an estate of ten thousand a yeu, 


son for it. I will not at once disgust and shock 
you with the recital of such seditious and trea- 
sonable insolencies, as never durst, before Wed- 
nesday last, brow-beat a throne—at least, never 
with impunity. Your friends at Pisa, envy our 
constitution. I am afraid, we may, in a short 
time, be reduced to sigh after theirs; for the 
view, at present, all around us, is an object of the 
most extreme indignation, contempt and horror. 


Meantime, the infernal spirit of the most ab- 
surd discord, Erynnis, blind and blundering in 
her dotage, has not yet so universally poisoned 
the noble mind of the public, as to engross it en- 
iirely to the clumsy, dirty, black-guard amuse- 


asserter of the system of Eprcurus to revive the 
stoicism of Zeno ; but I applaud a disappointed 
lover, laughing at the perfidy of his mistress, or 
a politician slumbering inhis elbow-chair, though 
his labours for the commonwealth are rejected. 


The philosophy of the schools has been weighed 
in the balance, and found wanting—Cicrnro 
wrote a book de Consolatine, and SENECA ranted 


concerning benefits. Did their systems influ 


When the burden of life galls us, it is in vain to 
By laughing, we shall lighten 
Surly Care is not proof against ridi- 
His intrusions are invited by our frowns, 
but mirth is the surest method to vanquish our 
foe, and, like exorcisms and holy water, in the 
romish church, will lay the devil or drive him 


curse and swear. 
the load. 


cule. 


ence their conduct? Was not TuLLy a child, 
shrieking under the rod of CLonius ; and whea 
solicited by Roman beggars, was not SENECA4 
miser? Let us, therefore, no longer: wear the 
straight-laced stays of systems, which canno 
enable us to walk more uprightly than our un 
confined neighbours. Let us no longer eat the 
bread of carefulness: but drink our wine with 


away. Let the sickly sentimentalist chaunt hymns 
to sensibility, and bless God, that his feelings are 
not coarse, that he is not callous, or even as ‘‘¢/zs 


merry heart. 
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GESSNER, 
No. III. 


Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine Poeta, 

Quale sopor fessis in gramine, quale per estum 

Dulcis aque saliente sitim restinguere rivo. 
VIRGIL. 


ments and exercises. For history still makes a 
shift to waddle on, though it grows rather a Jame 
| duck; and there are still jack-daws enough to 
sawllow the green cheese of tragedy, and the no 
less insipid curd of new comedy. So much the 
better—all trades would live, they say. 


publican.” Be it mine, to cultivate careless indif- 
ference, to whistle and sing, when in the cage, 
and, with pithy Panza, to praise that man, who 
first invented sleep. If pleasure exceeded pain, 
thrilliag nerves would be inestimable ; but as in 
walking through the wilderness of this world, 
our sense is Oftener wounded by the thorn, than 
regaled by the rose, it is imprudent to wish, with 
STERNE, to be ‘ trembling alive allo’er.”” Even 
when in Doubting castle, in the custody of giant 
Despair, instead of knocking our anxious heads 
against the grate, let us eagerly search for some 
cranny, through which we may snatch a glimpse 
of joy. 

I have recently conversed with a French ca- 
valier, once of the aristocratical party in France, 
now a voluntary exile from that kingdom. This 
vivacious Parisian is a perfect example of this 
gay philosophy. In the course of five vears, he 
has witnessed every rotation of fortune’s wheel. 
He has seen the downfal of an hereditary mo- 
aarch, a gallant nobility, and a venerated church 
—He has seen the fabrication of a new engine to 
decapitate a prince, once considered inviolable ; 
a mighty nation, proverbially loyal for centuries, 
in a moment trampling on crowns, and repeating 
the wildest of Rousszau’s paradoxes, in favour 
of equality; the olive yielding no oil, and the 


But, talking of some recént publications, puts 
me in mind of something I had almost forgot to 
tell you—That several people, who have a parti- 
culir regard and esteem for the reputed author 
of the Present State of all Nations, are sorry to 
find that he has too much exposed the posteriors 
of our brothers in the north; and made some un- 
deserved compliments to their neighbours in the 
south, who have already a comfortable enough 
share of self-conceit ; and that, amongst other 
perfections, he allows them to be the handsom- 
est people in Europe, which they think a very 
disputable opinion. 


Mr. O_pscHoon, : 
It is to no nurpose to speak with contempt 4 
poetry—it proceeds from innate feelings of the 
soul—it ever has been, and ever will be the na 
tural expression of genius, and ever dear to the 
feeling heart of undebauched youth—lIt is onl 
ridiculous when feeble, or when it shoots too lux 
uriantly in an improper direction. No one eve 
cxclaim’d against literature, except the ignorant 
no one ever contemned true poesy that had as} 
‘¢ music In his soul.” 
You, Mr. Oldschool, have given your test 
mony in favour of this delightful province of thé 
Belles Lettres, by the large portion of yoll 
paper, which you devote to the muses; yo 
will therefore more easily excuse me, if I al 
somewhat diffuse in detailing authorities in 
vour of the well-earned fame of an admired 
thor ; who, to me, appears unrivalled in past¢ 
poetry, though at the same time I have to regi 
that his pearls are to be viewed by. your reade 
through the dim and tarnished medium of wir? 


All the friends you have mentioned are well, 
and desire to be kindly remembered to you. 
Your health is never forgot in our compotations. 
I am sorry to tell you, that our society has lost 
ome worthy member, in doctor Russel, who died 
some months ago of a malignant fever. I beg 
you'll let me hear from you soon ; and am, with 
my best compliments to Mrs. Smollett, at the 





















feeble translation—they are worthy of being set 
in golden verse, and scen by the purest light of 
4 chaste and glowing imagination. 

Coxe in his travels through Switzerland, speak- 
to of Gessner, says he is the author of ‘ seve- 
‘ yal Idyls, which for their delicate and elegant 
‘ simplicity are justly esteemed. They abotnd 
‘with those nice touches of exquisite sensi- 








€ ta. 

’ hi ‘ bility which discover a mind warmed with 
a, heme’ the finest sentiments ; and love is represent- 
‘nny.[e ed in the chastest colourings of innocence, 
it anf‘ virtue, and benevolence. Nor has he confined 
been MK‘ his subjects merely to the tender passions: pa- 
con. Maa ternal affection and filial reverence, gratitude, 
natic fa“ humanity, in short, every moral duty is exhi- 
‘une? bited and inculcated in the most pleasing and 
r, for aE affecting manner—His writings are dispersed 
‘ately ‘ abroad, translated into every language, and 













acts fa will be admired by future ages, as long as there 
acity,™— remains a relish for true pastoral simplicity, 
isfor. [a or taste for original composition.” 
bins, f/m Such is the author, with whose works we wish 
heard Mmour fellow-citizens to be better acquainted, and 
nelaufawhich indeed, in the original language, 
catch Are ‘* a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
y hich «© Where no crude surfeit reigns.’’ 
= 
CRITICISM. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SHAKSPEARE, NO. IIL. 


Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow, 
He who would search for pearls, must dive below. 
DRYDEN. 


| what 
10N1 is 

year, 
ighed 


THE TEMPEST. 
A man who takes up Shakspeare, as he would 
















ICEROME novel, or moderncomedy, to amuse anidle hour, 
ranted#yill most assuredly be disappointed. He will 
influot only fail to discover the rich treasures, which 
child Mic there, but will not be furnished, even with the 
| whenfransient amusement he sought for. The genius 
ECA a 


aud language of this author must be particularly 
md assiduously contemplated and studied ; he 
ill never be comprehended, by a superficial pe- 
usal. He creates for himself characters, un- 
‘town in the natural world, and gives them man- 
ers, language and views, peculiar‘to themselves, 
and in strict unison with each other. 

tn the play about to be considered, the imagi- 
mtion of Shakspeare took a full scope, both 
nthe plot and characters. It is the work of a 
ih and exuberant fancy, supported with won- 
erful propriety, and abounding with elegant po- 
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um try. We know that we are on an inchanted isl- 

ie nd, and in the midst of supernatural oppera- 
‘FP ns, not only because we are told so, but because 

spt oferty thing around us confirms it. 

of they Lhe plot and conduct of this play are uncom- 

the nqgpouly regular ; not only for Shakspeare, but in- 






weed for any dramatic writer. 
me, place, and action are most rigidly preserved ; 
nd, admitting the possibility of magical genii, 
Ne events are regularly connected, and follow 
ah other in a just and natural succession. 
hhether this adherence to critical rules, was an 
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e of tha or easy to be decided. If we judge from 
of youl’ usual carelessness, in this respect, and the ex- 
18; yo Wagant liberties we find in most of his plots, 
‘¢ [ atm’ Shall be inclined to believe his scrupulous re- 





‘s in 






hitior, . 
The time, occupied by this play, is about three 









n of mjme?¢sehtation ; the place never changes from the 





‘The unities of 


ject of attention to Shakspeare, or whether it 
the mere effect of accident, is not very impor- 


latity has been produced, more by the nature 
ithe story, than from a studied design of the 


‘urs, which does not exceed the actual time of 
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ana 
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island of Prospero, and there is but a single plot 
and design in the whole. I propose to give a 
general view of the plot, and then to observe 
upon particular characters-and sentiments. 

Prospero, duke of Milan, dedicated to studi- 
ous, philosophical pursuits, whose “ library was 
dukedom large enough,” had given the govern- 
ment into the hands of his brother Antonio. 
Taking advantage of the opportunity thus offer- 
ed, of gaining popular favour, Antonio, in the 
language of Prospero, 

“« Having both the key 

Of office and officer, set all hearts 

To what tune pleas’d his ear; that now he was 

The ivy, that had hid my princely trunk, 

And suck’d my verdure out on’t.” 

With the assistance of Alonzo, king of Na- 
ples, Antonio usurped the authority from his 
brother, and exposed him, together with his in- 
fant daughter, Miranda, in “a rotten carcass of 
a boat” to ** cry to the sea that roar’d” and to 
perish. ‘They, however, landed on the island 
where the scene of the play is laid. The king 
of Naples, returning from the marriage of his 
daughter, with the Bey of Tunis, is wrecked, 
and thrown with his suite on this island, by a 
tempest raised by the supernatural power of 
Prospero. Here the play begins, and the whole 
object of it is to restore Prospero to his rightful 
dominion. Here then, on an unfrequented island, 
without that variety of incident and character 
furnished in the busy world; with a plain and 
single object does the creating fancy of Shak- 
speare furnish out a various, beautiful and inte- 
resting drama.—He introduces us to superna- 
tural beings, and supports them with such ex- 
act propriety, and renders them so useful and 
appropriate to the whole conduct of the drama, 
that we feel little repugnance in acknowledging 
their existence. 

From the character and fate of Prospero we 
may learn how incompatible practical govern- 
ment is with speculative philosophy ; and that a 
ruler, absorbed in the latter, will eventually ex- 
pose the state to the intrigues and management 
of wicked and ambitious men. While the phi- 
losopher is ‘* rapt in his secret studies,” the 
affairs of the state are neglected, and either fall 
to ruin by inattention, or become a prey to ava- 
rice and ambition. 

To lay the scene of a play on a desert island, 
was certainly a bold attempt; and the execution 
of it required a powerful and commanding fancy 
—Yet the success of Shakspeare is complete; he 
gives us interest, character and wit—He shews 
us high life and low life ; virtue and vice, beauty 
and deformity, love and hatred, natural and 
supernatural beings. The conduct of the scheme 
is neither too rapid nor tedious ; we are pro- 
perly prepared for the final event; the several 
incidents regularly lead to it, and it comes just 
when it should. While Prospero is carrying on 
his secret Operations, we are amused by the 
pleasantry of Stephano and Trinculo. Shocked 
by the villainous conspiracy of Sebastian and 
Antonio, and interested in the loves of Fer- 
dinand and Miranda, not a moment hangs 
heavy, if we except the masque and introduc- 
tion of Iris and Juno—this seems not necessary 
to the main design, and, in some degree, intei- 
rupts it. It will however be excused by those 
who are. fond of theatrical show, and by those 
who enjoy sweet and fanciful poetry. The clos: 
adherence of Shakspeare to nature, and the nice 
discrimination in character, appear strong) 
throughout this play. For one instance, obise: 


» 





storms, he 





the conduct of the boatswain in che 
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is rude, positive, and overbearmg—asserting his 
command, without any respect of persons, and 
treating, even his king, as one under him. We 
afterwards find him, on shore, civil and respect- 
ful. He was no longer within his own dominion, 
nor in danger, which roused, and required a fall 
exertion of his authority. 
p— ————__] 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEF. 
** For you 

I tame my youth to philosophic cares, 
And grow still paler by the midnight lamps. 
ARMSTRONG. 

Dr. Frerriar, in a very ingenious and enter- 
taining way, has pointed out the plagiarisms of 
Sterne. The romances of RaBeLais, and 
the Anatomy of Melancholy, by Burton, appear 
to be the literary store-house, which he has brok- 
enopen. Dr. Ferriar hints, that Sterne had 
occasional recourse te the essays of Montaigne. 
No particu/ar plagiarisms, however, are detect- 
ed by this researching physician. I have béfore 
me a new translation of a part of MontTaicnr’s 
essays. In the fourteenth essay of this valuable 
version, the following passage occurs, “ I have 
often considered why death appears so much 
less terrible in scenes of ‘war, than in our own 
houses. Probably from the concourse of weep- 
ers, which flock round a sick bed, and more nu- 
merously attend dying people of condition, than 
those of low degree. I verily believe the fright- 
ful preparations alarm us more, than even death 
itself. A chamber, from which the light of day 
is excluded, and illuminated with burning ta- 
pers: the feet of our bed, besieged by physi- 
cians, the cries of wives, mothers, and ehiidren, 
and a train of melancholy servants ; from such 
a scene of ghostliness and horror, that a man al- 
most fancies himself, already in his grave.” 

In the third chapter of the filth volume of the 
common London editions of Tristram Shandy, 
the following passage occurs. It is certainly 
“6 germane to the matter” of the lively Gascon. 

There is no terror, brother ‘Toby, in its looks, 
but what it borrows from groans and convulsions 
—and the blowing of noses, and the wiping away 
of tears with the bottoms of curtains, in a dying 
man’s room. 


f 





Strip it of these, what is it? Take 
away its hearses, its mutes, and its mourning— 
its plumes, scutcheons, and other mechanic aids 
—whatisit?— - 

If the inquisitive will be at the pains of in- 
specting the whole of Montaigne’s desultory re- 
flections on this topic, *¢ To study philosophy, 
is to Warn to die,” and then compare the collo- 
quy between the two Shandys, on the subjector 
son Bobby’s;death, a resemblance will be found, 
which cannot be called merely accidental. 

Few writers have borrowed, and appropriated 
more than Sterne. He is an agreeable, nay, a fa- 
vourite author. His.ease and simplicity of ex- 
pression, delight every undebauched taste ; and 
from his grotesque and humorous paintings, 
every man goes laughing away. ‘The abuses of 
human learning, are better satirized by him 
than by AnBuRTHNOT or Pops. Yet no praise can 
be more rash, than that he is an‘original writer. 
In the whole of his ten,volumes, there is very 
little zuvention. His manner 1s his own, and itis 
always delightful. His matter is derived, here 
a little, and there a little, from many an obsolete’ 





writer. If a virtuoso had leisure or phlegm 
lcnough to ransack the volumes produced in the 
-cigos of Elizabeth, and the first James, he 
ula Sad a clue to many of Sterne’s labyrinths. 
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He is greatly indebted to the works of bishop| 
Hail, and I am very confident that he had dili- 
gently inspected the quaint and formal prefaces 
of lord Coxe. In the starched phrase of the 
age, and of his profession, this learned lawyer 
conveys much dry humour; and, amid scho- 
lastic formality, and the dry bones of Law, 
the brightness of mind is sometimes discernible. 
When Sterne wrote the subsequent sentence, he 
was fresh from the reading of the old English 
black letter, and certainly parodied—or purloin- 
ed the quaintness of the elder times.”’ 


‘« Albeit, gentle reader, I have lusted earn- 
eastly, and endeavoured carefully (according to 
the measure of such slender skill as God has 
vouchsafed me, and as convenient leisure from 
other occasions of needful profit, and healthful 
pastime have permitted) that these little books, 
which I have put into thy hands, might stand 
instead of many bigger books—yet have I car- 
ried myself towards thee in such fanciful guise 
of careless disport, that right sore am I asham- 
ed now to entreat thy lenity seriously,” &c. 


WAsHINCTON’s official letters, are volumes 
which I frequently read, and always with in- 
struction and pleasure. I ‘have heard English 
gentlemen of the most correct judgement de- 
clare, that more knowledge of the events of the 
American war, was conveyed to their minds by 
these letters, than by any history, however ela- 
borate, which has treated of the American re- 
volution. The stile is of lucid perspicuity. It 
is, ‘* Splendidior vitro,” like the fountain Blan- 
dusia, described by the poet of Venusinum. 
The general, sometimes in his remonstrances to 
the continental congress, very poignantly, though 
prudently exposes the imbecility of military 
plans, dictated by a set of unfledged politicians, 

«¢ Who never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a éatt/e knew, 
More than a spinster.” 

His settled and well grounded contempt for 
the mélitia, that excrescence of war, is often 
displayed, and is of itself sufficient to vindicate 
his military reputation. His pictures are equal- 
ly lively and natural of the cumbrousness, awk- 
wardness, and inefliciency of a czt7zen band, who 
may be aptly denominated companies of clowns, in 
military pantomime. 


T am pleased to find ina late performance, from 
the pen of a respectable English female, the 
following remark. Its truth has been constantly 
experienced for many hundred years, and when 
“the evil and adulterous generation” of Condor- 
cets, Mirabeaus, and their successors; shall 
have passed away, truth and the bible will still 
continue to mock the delusive plausibilities of a 
vain and braggart wisdom.—* There is as wide 
a difference between virtue, founded upon the 
doctrine of philosophy, and that founded upon 
the GuspEL, as there is between the transient 
glare of a flash of lightning, and the steady and 
uniform light of the sun.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
BRUCE VINDICATED. 


The travels, undertaken by the celebrated 
Bruce, to discover the source of the Nile, have 
deservedly excited general attention. They 
contain much original and interesting informa. 
tion; but have been charged with indulging that 
licence, proverbially given to travellers. Soon 
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after the publication of his book, the celebrated 
Peter Pindar, who has proved in many instances 
besides this, the falshood of the position, that ri- 
dicule is the test of truth, attacked the traveller 
in a highly humourous, and keenly satirical epis- 
tle. From the perusal of this poem, many per- 
sons, who had never read the work to which it 
alluded, presumed to arraign Mr. Bruce’s vera- 
city. It is unnecessary to remark, that such 
treatment must essentially tend to discourage 
the spirit of enterprize, and to damp the ardour 
of inquiry. 

Among those passages which have peculiarly 
excited ridicule, and been supposed to exhibit 
the most striking example of the author’s talent 
at fiction, the Abysinian feast upon a living cow 
may be enumerated. It is not my intention to 
attempt to establish the probability, or improba- 
bility of this narrative; I shall content myself 
with producing the following curious parallel to 
his description. It is taken from a scarce tract 
preserved in the Harleian Miscellany, entitled 
‘« A modern account of Scotland; being an ex- 
act description of the country, and a true charac- 
ter of the people and their manners. Written 
from thence by an English gentleman. Printed in 
the year 1670. Quarto. Containing 20 pages.”’* 

‘“‘ Their cruelty descends to their beasts, it be- 
ing the custom in some places, to feast upon a 
living cow; they lie in the middle of them, near 
a great fire, and then cut collops off this poor 
living beast, and broil them on the fire till they 
have mangled her all to pieces ; nay, sometimes 
they will only cut off as much as will satisfy 
their present appetites, and let her go, till their 
greedy stomachs call for a new supply; such 
horrible cruelty, as can scarce be paralleled in 
the whole world !” 

If this narrative be true, its coincidence with 


Bruce’s account tends to establish the credit of 


the traveller. If false it exhibits a curious in- 
stance of the ignorance, which prevailed in Eng- 
land little more than a century ago, with respect 
to the manners and customs of the sister-king- 
dom. O. O. 


—_——-— 


THE DRAMA. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


“To the WELL TROD STAGE anon, 
If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 
Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 
L’ALLEGRO, 


THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


Thursday, February 26, 1801 


On Friday evening, Alexander the Great 
was again enacted. ‘lhe town appeared to be 
nearly satiated with this spectacle ; and a witling 
might apply to the yawning lassitude of a thin 
house, “ that strain again? it had a dying fall.” 
We thought it was played in rather a slovenly 
style, but this was probably owing to a bad house, 
that sure extinguisher of the powers of every am- 
bitious player. ‘ 

This dazzling pageant was followed up by a 
pleasant musical entertainment, called ‘¢ The Ri- 
val Soldiers, or Sprigs of Laurel.” With the ex- 
ception of the Poor Soldier” and “ the Agreea- 
ble Surprise,” we think this one of the most amus- 
ing performances from the rapid pen of the dashing 
O‘Keefe. The songs are very merry and chirping, 
andthe character of Nipperkin, which resembles 


* Harleian Miscellany, vel. 6, p. 126. The whole account 
is a most bitter satire upon the country and its inhabitants. 


Shakspear’s Autolycus and Rutterkin in Ro, 
binhood, is remarkably facetious. His ballad 
and his bravade were equally encored, and whe 
he gave 


‘« The emperor, stadtholder, Pope,—you and I, 
Will sit down to a jollification.’ 


the laughers * above and below were equally cl; 
morous, in their sympathy with the jocund song, 
ster. A duet in the tender and amoroso sStraijy 
by Mess. Darley and Cain, was listened to with 
very apparent satisfaction, by the young and th 
gallant ; 

“* By many a youth, and many a maid, 

Ogling in the side-box shade ;" 


and the very sweet and harmonious close “ Be 
witching little fairy,” vibrated on every feeling 
heart. The martial strain “* Oh! what a cha, 


ming thing’s a battle” resounded throughout the 
house, and owned the voice of the elder Darley 


“« Deep, majestic, loud and clear.” 


In the tipsy scene, Nipperkin was. as jolly 
boozer 


“© As e’re drank a bottle, or fathom’d a bowl ;* 


and when he humourously hiccup’d out 

“A lass is good—and a glass is good, 
the pleasaniness, if not the soundness of this Ana 
creontic doctrine was manifested in many a sni 
ling countenance. 

On Monday the sentimentalists were sadder 
ed by something new from the French theatre 
called ** The Point of Honour, or a School f 
Soldiers.” ‘This is a very interesting and pathe 
tic drama. To call it comedy would be almost 
misnomer. It is precisely what the French apt 
ly term comedie /armoyante, and presents us 
Thalia, neither tittering, nor sneering, but 


“© Like Niobe—adl in tears.” 


sentation, we shall defer for the present, a mi 
nute analysis. The principal characters wer 
sustained by Messrs. Cooper and Cain. Thea 
dicnce gave the best possible proof of their a 
probation of these actors, by attention, the mo 
profound, and “ by the shining moisture of t 
eyes.” 

The interesting and impressive tragedy ¢ 
Hamlet constituted the entertainment of We 
nesday. Mr. Cooper’s performance of the pat 
of the unfortunate Prince, has been much an 
deservedly admired. In a character of suc 
eminence, every actor of genius will, in som 
respects, differ from his predecessors, in th 
conception of various passages ; and we decide 
ly- object to that criticism, which in judging‘ 
the excellence of any representation, would 1 
fer to the performance of a former actor, a8 
standard, and not to the play itself. Still 
feel ourselves inclined to give the preference 
our lamented Moreton’s performance in som 
part of this character ; particularly in the scet 
where the play is represented. In this pla 
Moreton’s look and gestures exprest much mo 
than his tongue. The keen and indignant hint 
which are thrown out to awaken the guilty co 
sciences of the queen and her paramour, we 
conveyed in a smothered voice; as if at on 
overpowered by the vehemence of his feeling 
and the necessity of ‘concealing them from 
notice of the surrounding spectators. Mr. Cc 
per, on the other hand, gives way to his passid 
and his insinuations are conveyed with an ap?) 
cation so direct, that they cannot possibly ! 





* “ Carmine Dii Superi placantur, Carmine Manes.” 
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misunderstood by any one present. The idea 
of Moreton seemed to be that of impressing up- 
on the guilty pair alone his suspicion of their 
crime, ,and such, in our apprehension, is the 
meaning of the author. Such conduct is also 
more consonant to the resolution, which he ex- 

resses in the scene with Horatio, which imme- 
diately precedes the one in question. 

This play was, in general, well supported. 
Mrs. Merry gave to the character of Ophelia, 
that interest which her unrivalled excellence im- 
presses upon every part, calculated to awaken the 
feelings. Her “snatches of old tunes” were 
« chaunted” with the most exquisite, and touch- 
ing simplicity. 

The farce of Fontainbleau contains some lu- 
dicrous sketches of John Bull’s “* Way in France” 
before the revolution. Some of the situations 
are highly whimsical, and some of the characters 
are sketched with considerable force—Among 
these the character of colonel Epaulette, holds 
the first rank. At its first appearance, this was 
supposed to be sketched, and the likeness was 
generally acknowledged, for that man who has 
been since *¢ damned to everlasting fame” under 
the name of Egalitt, and who paid, with his life, 
the forfeit of a long series of public and private 
atrocities. ; 


CLASSICAL. 
The following section, from a Roman historian, has been 
applied to the character of Buonaparte. It is certainly 
descriptive of the valour and the vices of the Corsican 


despot. 
T. LIV. LIB. XXI. SEC. IV. 


Missus Annibal in Hispaniam, primo statim 
adventu, omnem exercitum in se convertit.— 
Amilcarem viventem redditum sibi veteres mili- 
tes credere; eundem vigorem in vultu, vimque 
in oculis, habitum oris, lineamentaque intueri. 
Dein brevi effecit, ut pater in se minimum mo- 
mentum ad favorem conciliandumesset. Nun- 
quam ingenium idem ad res diversissimas, pa- 
renduia atque imperandum, habilius fuit. Itaque 
haud facile discerneres, utrum imperatori, an ex- 
ercitui carior esset: neque Asdrubal alium quem- 
quam preficere malle, ubi quid fortiter ac stre- 
nue agendum esset: neque milites alio duce plus 
confidere, aut audere. Plurimum audacie ad 
pericula capessenda, plurimum consilii inter ipsa 
pericula erat. Nullo labore aut corpus fatigari, 
aut animus vinci peterat. Caloris ac frigoris pa- 
tientia par: sibi potionisque desiderio naturali, 
non voluptate modus finitus; vigiliarum somni- 
que nec die nec nocte discriminata tempora. Id 
quod gerendis rebus superesset, quieti datum: 
ea neque molli strato, neque silentio arcessita. 
Multi sepe militari sagulo opertum humi jacen- 
tem inter custodias, stationesque militum con- 
spexerunt. Vestitutus nihil inter equales excel- 
lens: arma atque equi conspiciebantur. Equitum 
peditemque idem longe primus erat. Princeps 
in prelium ibat; ultimus confecto prelio excede- 
bat. Has tantas viri virtutes ingentia vitia equa- 
bant; inhumana credulitas, perfidia plus quam 
punica, nihil veri, nihil sancti, nullus Deum me- 
tus, nullum jusjurandum, nulla religio. Cum hac 
indole virtutum atque vitiorum, triennio sub As- 
drubale imperatore meruit. 


LEVITY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A volume. of love poems was published some 
time since, which are said by the relations, friends 
and neighbours of the author to be equal to Col- 





ferior only to Pope. 
men : 


present, the frugality of words in the above 
stanza cannot be too much commended. 


and interesting articles, the editor has the high 
gratification of presenting to the public, a paper 
entirely original. This is a result from his pros- 
pectus, which his most sanguine anticipations did 
not promise. 
in America, have been deplorably deficient, in 
the exhibition of valuable originals. 
will omit no care in the collection of materials, 
solid, brilliant, and scarce. He is greatly obliged 
by the zealous and powerful co-operation of lite- 
rary friends, and concludes, and yet not rashly, 
that the multitude of volunteer essays with which 
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The following is a speci- 


I look’d and long’d, and long’d and look’d, 
And long’d and look’d again : 

I look’d and long’d, and long’d and look’d, 
But long’d and look’d in vain!! 


In an age of extravagance and waste like the 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS.» 


In consequence of the receipt of many elegant 


Hitherto, most periodical works 


The editor 


HE is honoured, and the public gratified, is good 
evidence of the general approbation of the plan 
of the Port Folio. 

The insertion of a file of essays, called “* The 
Plagiarist” would be incompatible with “ our end 
and aim.” The author modestly and frankly 
avows in his introductory number,’ that his /ite- 
rature lives chiefly by borrowing. The author 
has unfortunately obtained his literary loan from 
a book singularly trite and common. [f there be 
any book universally read, it is Addison’s Spec- 
tator. Our readers would assuredly grumble, 
if we huckstered out those essays, which are to 
be found in every parlour window. 
The junior partner, in the house of “‘ Colon and 
Spondee” deeply regrets the absence of his as- 
sociate and principal. The poetry of Spondee, 
was always fashionable, and in constant demand. 
Our credit will be affected, unless he attend with 
more diligence to the business of literature. 
Thou too, my —r, if my wish avail’d 

Should’st praise the strain that but for thee bad fail'd ; 
Thou knowest when INDOLENCS POSSESSED ME all, 
How oft I rouz’d at thy inspiring call, 


Burst from the syren’s fascinating power, 
And gave the muse, thou lovest, one studious hour. 


W. GIFFORD. 


In the paper of last week, want of room oblig- 
ed the editor to omit his tribute of praise to 
‘¢ Oscar,” the ingenious author of the ** Ode to 
Pity.” This little poem is entitled to much com- 
mendation for the brightness of its imagery, and 
the correctness of its numbers. ‘The poet pre- 
faced his performance in the low tone of humility. 
He has the CHARTER’D RIGHTS OF GENIUS to be 
confident and loud: and whenever he chooses to 
sing in strains, melodious, like those in the Ode 
to Pity, he will be always listened to, by every 
lover of the tender Musr. 

The gentleman, who has favoured us with a 
translation of the ninth canto of Voltaire’s Hen- 
riade, will, we hope, continue his literary exer- 
cises. 
Ferney is novel on this side the Atlantic. Indeed, 
till within a very brief period, a tolerable Eng- 


in Europe. Of the philosophy of VoLTA1Rr, we 
have, long’ since, formed an unalterable opinion, 
and expressed the most poignant contempt. Of 
his lively genius, and of the merit of his poetry, 





lings in pathos and simplicity, and in harmony in- 


tion. 


A version of the epic from the post of 


lish translation of the Henriade, was not read 
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In describing, the wars, or the loves of 
Henry of Navarre, one of the most amiable of 
princes, the poet had a noble theme, worthy of 
the most exalted powers of honest panegyric, and 
of lofty song. The translator has acquitted him- 
self adroitly ; ,and whenever he chooses to write, 
men of leisure and taste will read his perform- 
ances. 

P. D. is one of the most pleasing of our cor- 
respondents. We wish him to translate all the 
minor poems of Gessner. It should seem that 
he has a talent for parody and humourous com- 
position. We shall be gratified, if he will occa 

sionally, sport in song. ‘* Amusement reigns 
man’s great demand,” and original pleasantry, 
which we are sure P, D. can furnish, will be po- 
pular and praised. 

The beautiful fragment, found among the ma« 
nuscripts of the late Mr. Clifton, one of the few 
real poets of whom our country boasts, shall soon 
have its honourable place. ‘lhe author was an 
erial spirit: one, who ‘ had food to eat, which 
the vulgar world know not of,” one who 


Shunn’d the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy. 


Numerous favours, recently received, are un- 
der consideration. Thtir respective authors 
must not be too impatient. We will endeavour 
to be just to all, and will never wantonly abuse 
editorial power. No well written paper shall 
be cast away; and of mental imbecility and even 
of juvenile crudeness we will not speak with bite 
lerness. 


The author of those witty Hudibrastics under 
the signature of Simon Spunxey, which once 
excited the loudest merriment among the reas 
ders of the Farmer’s Museum, is invited to de- 
posit his gay couplets in the Port Folio. The 
Editor remembers, with complacency, his friend 
and guondam fellow labourer, and would apos- 
trophize him from Prior’s “ Alma.” : 


Oh, S1mow, till that day appears, 

Which must decide our hopes and fears, 
Would Fortune ca/m her present rage, 

And give us play-things for our age; 

Would Clotho wash her hands in milk 

And TWIST OUR THREAD WITH GOLD and SILgy 
Would she, in friendship, peace and plenty, 
Spin out our years to four times twenty; 
And should we both, in this condition, 

Have conquered Love—and worse Ambition: 
(Else those two passions, by the way, 

May chance to shew us scurvy play!) 

Then, Simon, would we sit us down, 

Far from thé tumult of the town; 

I, fond of my WELL CHOSEN SEAT, 

My PICTURES, MEDALS, BOOKs, complete 
Or should we mix our friendly talk, 
O’ershaded in that favourite walk, 

Which thy own hand had whilom planted, 
Both pleas’d with all we thought we wanted. 


oe 
Our correspondents, C. D. have the faculty of 
exalting the most trivial topics. 


By happy aLcuymy of MIND, 
They turn to pleasure all they find. 


The Sermon “ covetousness is the root of all 
evil,” is satiric, just andkeen. It is lamentable 
that so many of our countrymen are in slavery 
to the'vilestand most contemptible of the passions. 
The indignant preacher attacks our misers with 
no pointless weapon, and loudly 


——Laughs at those miserable elves, 
Not kind, so much as to themselves, 
Curs’d with such souls of base alloy, 
As can possess but not enjoy ; 
Debarr’d the pleasure to impart, 

By AvARtceE—sphincter of the heart, 
Who wealth, hard earn'd by guilty cares, 





it is our duty to speak with no faint commenda- 


- 


Bequeath untouch’d to thankless heirs, 
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Jaques, No. III. is reluctantly, but unavoid- 
ably postponed. His mood is highly poetical. 
There is a sort of refinement and tenderness in 
his melancholy, not unlike that discernible in the 
poems of Coxtins, and the novels of Macken- 
zie. There is nothing rude or rough in his her- 
mitage. Like Ben Jonson’s master Stephen, he 
is “* melancholy and gentlemanilike.” ‘‘ We love to 
cope him in these fits, for;then, he’s full of mat- 
ter.” He has our “ liberty, as large a charter as 
the wind, to speak,” and we are sure, that he 
“< will through and through 

Cleanse the foul body of the infected world, 
If they will patiently receive his medicine.” 

He appears to have small relish for the jocund 
and gamesome in humanlife. His language is, 
‘“ Hence, vain deluding joys,” and he is averse 
to the invocation of ‘ heart-easing mirth.” 
He prefers the querulous nightingale, to the lark’s 
shrill note, and like his Shaksperean namesake, 
exclaims, 


- “ You to your pleasures— 
I am for other—than for dancing measures.” 





He has neither the scholar’s melancholy, which 
is emulation ; nor the musician’s, which is fan- 
tastical; nor the courtier’s, which is proud; nor 
the soldier’s, which is ambitious ; nor the law- 
yer’s, which is politic ; nor the lady’s, which is 
nice; nor the lover’s, which is all these ; but it 
is a melancholy of his own, compounded of ma- 
ny simples, extracted from many objects, and, 
indeed, the sundry contemplation of his travels, 
in which his OFTEN RUMINATION wraps him in a 
most humourous sadness. 

We are happy in having it again in our power 
to please the public, by original letters from origi- 
nal writers. The epistle from Dr. Armstrong to 
Dr. Smollett is curious, not only when consider- 
ed as the careless effusion of the author of the 
Art of Preserving Health, and addressed to the 
Historian of England, and of Peregrine Pickle, 
but as a pleasant memorial of the friendship oi 
contemporary wits. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MYRTILLO, 


AN IDYL, ATTEMPTED FROM THE GERMAN OF GESSNER. 


At peaceful eve, Myrtillo sought the lake, 

Whilst the moon’s beams upon its bosom playe1; 

The silent tract, illumin’d by its rays, 

The nightingale’s enchanting, tender note, 

Had held/him bound in rapture’s soothing trance. 

At length, arous’d, he homeward took his steps, 

And in the verdant bower, where clust’ring vines 

Before his lonely dwelling formed a porch 

Of simple structure, deeply slumbering found 

His venerable parent—his grey head 

Supported by his arm, while through the leaves 

The moon-beams pour’d their lustre on his face. 

With arms enfolded, and with swelling heart, 

He stood before his father—long he stood, : 

His pious eyes fix’d fondly on the sage, 

‘Then rais’d them, swimming with his filial tears, 

And thro’ the illumin’d leaves look’d up to hea- 
ven 

Whilst gratef ul drops roll’d down his moisten’d 
cheek. 

Oh thou! at length he cried, whom, next the 
gods, 

I reverence, my father—ah, how soft 
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Thy peaceful slumbers! Of the just and good 

How placid is the sleep! ‘Thy tottering steps 

Were, doubtless, hither bent, in silent prayer 

To’spend the hour of eve; but, at thy task 

Of duty, slumber seiz’d thee, whilst, for me, 

Che prayer of love was wing’d into the skies. 

How happy is my lot! the fav’ring gods 

Must hear thy fond petition; else, why stands | 

Our cot secure, amid the branches, bent 

With ripening fruit? why, else, such blessings 
shower’d 

Upon our healthy, fast increasing herd? 

Upon the golden produce of our fields? 

When oft the tear of joy bedew’d thy cheek, 

To see me, anxious, cherish and support 

Thy feeble age; when, towards the vault of hea- 
ven, 

You turn’d your swimming eyes, and blest your 
son ; 

Ah! then, what words his blessings could ex- 
press ! 

My bosom swell’d with transport, and the tears 

O’erflow’d my glowing cheeks 

When yester morn, reclining on my arm, 

You left our cot to feel the quickening beams 

Of the warm sun, and saw about thee sport 

The frolic herd, the trees, with fruit o’ercharg’d, 

And all the fertile country blooming round, 

‘¢ My hairs grow grey in peace,” were then thy 
words ; 

‘¢ Fields of my youth, be ever, ever blest! 

“¢ My eyes, grown dim, shall not much longer 
view 

“« Your heart-delighting scenes, for happier plains 

‘“¢ Must I exchange you—plains beyond the skies.” 

Ah father, best belov’d, must I so soon 

Lose thee! my nearest friend !—distressing 
thought ! : 

Close to thy tomb, with filial love, I'll raise 

A modest altar, and with ardour seek 

Each blest occasion to relieve the woes 

Of the oppressed and wretched; on each day, 

That gives the happy chance of doing good, 

I’l] pour sweet milk upon a parent’s grave, 

And strew with flowers the ever sacred spot— 

He paus’d, but kept his eyes, suffus’d with tears, 

Fix’d on the good old man; then, sighing, said, 

fiow still he les, and smiles amidst his slum- 
bers! 

Some of his virtuous deeds must hover o’er, 

In peaceful dreams, and fill his cheerful soul ; 

Whilst the moon pours her rays upon his bare 

And shining temples, and his silver beard ; 

Oh may the breeze, and dewy damps of eve— 

Do thee no harm. Then gently did he kiss 

His aged forehead, gently wak’d him up, 

And led him to his cot, in lighter sleep, 

On soitest furs, to slumber out the night. 

P. D, 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE 


NINTH CANTO OF THE HENRIADE: 


TRANSLATED FROM VOLTAIRE, 


BYG. L. G. OF BALTIMORE. 


ARGUMENT. 


After the battle of Jury; as described in the Eighth Canto, 
Discorp, who, in the machinery of the Poem, is made the 
guardian of the League, alarm’d by the success, and the 
clemency of Henry the Fourth, resolves on some method 
of subduing, or of detaching him from his army. The 
Ninth Canto commences with a description of the Temple 
of Love: Discorp implores his assistance against Henry: 
The flight of Love: He deceives the Aing, and leads him 
astray ina storm. That Hero is, for a time, detained from 


the camp, by the charms of madam D’Estrese, so celebra- 





ted under the appellation of the Beautiful Gabrielle. Moye 
nay, inspired by an angel, discovers the éing, aud recon.* 
ducts hini to the army. 


Wuere fair Jdalia’s' happy coast extends, 
And Europe’s with the Aszan climate blends, 
A palace stands, superior to the shock 
Of time, by nature founded on a rock ; 
Adorning art the simple structure grac’d, 
And conqu’ring nature, nature’s pride effac’d. 
Sull-blooming myrtle overspreads the ground, 
And spring perpetual flourishes around ; 
Pomona there the rip’ning fruit commands ; 
There Fora sheds the blessings ofher hands; 10 
The grateful Eartu nor waits, her cropstoshare, 
Revolving seasons, nor the peasant’s pray’r, 
But grateful there, as in her infant plan, 
Confers, unsought, her benefits on man: 
Eternal ease the tranquil air bestows, 15 
With ev’ry sweet that from abundance flows, 
And all that in primeval time was known, 

Is there possess’d—save Innocence alone! 
There syren concerts warble in the air, 
And soul-inspiring harmony is there. 
A thousand youths at once their voices raise, 
Charg’d with their passion, and their mistress’s 
praise ; | 
There, crown’d with wreaths of ev’ry opening 
flow’r, . 
They seek the favours of the Smitinc Pow’r, 
With emulation round his shrine they strain, 25 
Gay PLrasuRe’s soft, seductive arts to gain; 
Deceptive Hore attends, with cloudless brow, 
And guides the eager crowd to pay their vow: 
Half-naked Gracgs round the altar play, 
Responsive to their own enchanting lay; 
Resign’d, contented, on her grassy bed, 
List’ning their songs, VoLup1uoUusNEss is laid ; 
Here Myst’ry guards, in silence, by her side, 
There, Sites, AppReEss, and CoMPLAISANCE, 
preside ; 
There, Przasures gambol, here, Desire em- 
ploys 35 
His fond, seducing, enervating joys. 


5 


20 


30 


‘Such the gay entrance to this hallow’d dome; 
But when beneath the sacred roof you come, 
And to the altar urge your thoughtless way, 
What mournful scenes the harrow’d soul dis- 

may! 40 
No more gay PLEAsuRE warbles through the 

grove, 
Nor am’rous concerts soothe you into love, 
But Grier, Iuprupencr, and Vuiscusr, and 

Fear, 
With sounds of horror stun the frighted ear. 
Here, JEaLousy, with pale and livid hues, 45 
Unconscious where, SusPicton’s path pursues, 
Harrep and Racks, his falvring steps precede, 
Shew th’envenom’d knife and urge the deed ; 
M aviceE perceives, and, full of jaundic’d guile, 
Salutes the murd’ring demons witha smile; 50 
REPENTANCE follows, with abhorring sighs, 
While bitter tears suffuse her downcast eyes. 


Here, in the midst of this affrighting court, 
Where human woes and human bliss resort, 
Love has establish’d his eternal reign. 

An infant, cruel, tender, humble, vain, 
Bears in his feeble hand the world of Fate, 
Sees War, and Peace, upon his nod await ; 


55 


1, [V. 1- Where fair pata, &c.] This description of the 
Jemple of Love, and the personification of that passion, are 
entirely allegorical. We do not recognize in it the son of 
Venus, nor the god of fable, but a representation of the most 
violent passion of the human breast, with all its accompany- 
ing pleasures and torments. The seene is laid in Cyprus, the . 
inhabitants of that island being always its abandoned vota- 
ries, 
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Through all extent his wily art, caress’d, | 


Gives life to all, and lives in every breast: 60 

From his bright throne his conquests he surveys, 

And on the hearts of subject monarchs preys ; 

Proud in the strength of his unerring bow, 

He views the cureless wound, and smiles upon 
the blow. 


By Rage conducted, thither Discorp flies, 65) 


At her approach the voice of Pleasure dies ; 

Her eyes on fire, her front with gore distain’d, 

The blighting torch still quiv’ring in her hand : 

«© Where are thy pow’rful arms!” to Love she 
cried, 

¢ Why are thy fatal arrows thrown aside? 

‘ Ah! if my poisons ever ting’d thy dart, 

‘ If e’er,their mingled furies rent the heart, 

‘ If e’er for thee I’ve tortur’d Nature’s breast, 

«“ Haste—arm, and be my injuries redress’d! 

«© My pow’r is humbled by a monarch’s frown, 75 

«“ Who weaves the olive with the laurel crown; 

“ Mild Clemency pursues the victor’s car, 


~ 


70 


~~ - Ww 


«“ And triumph’s in the bosom of the war ; 


“ Lur’d to his standard, every where display’d, 

“ Proud Union tramples on the works I made! 80 

« Another conquest, and my reign must end :— 

“ Tow’rds Paris now his conqu’ring armies 
“¢ bend ; 

«“ The hero fights, he vanquishes, forgives ! 

« Ev’n now my neck his brazen chain receives! 

« ?Tis thine tostop him in his eager course, 85 

“ To blast those frightful prospects in their 
‘¢ source. 

“ Let him, subdued, in thy embraces sigh ; 

“ Thou strik’st and all his vaunted virtues die ! 

“ Twas thy strong arm made great A/cides feel, 

« Made him contented, turn Omphale’s wheel; 90 

“ Thou saw’st proud Anthony confess thy snare, 

“ For thee resign a bleeding empire’s care ; 

“ Thou mad’st him fly before a rival’s arms, 

« And yield a world for Cleopatra’s charms. 

“ Henry alone remains to wear thy bands, 95 

“ Go blast the laurel in his haughty hands ; 

“ Haste—with thy myrtle bind his lofty brows, 

“ And lull the daring hero to repose. 

“ Fly—with thy pow’r my trembling throne sus- 
“ tain— 

“ My cause is thine, with mine must end thy 
“ reign!” 


Thus spoke the fiend; the vaulted roofs re- 
sound, 

And all the pals se thunder’d back the sound. 
The god, upon his flow’ry couch reelin’d, 
Saw with a smile the tempest of her mind ; 
Arm’d with his gilded bow, and silver darts, 105 
The azure vault of heav’n before him parts ; 
To Gallia’s plains he wings his airy way, 
The Smzles and Graces round their patron play. | 


In his swift flight by chance his wand’ring eye 
Glane’d on weak Simozs, and the seatof Troy, 110 
Whilst he beheld, a rising smile betray’d 
His glory in the ruins he had made. 

He saw from far, where, wash’d by Ocean’s tide, 
Thy walls, rich Venice! rise in tow’ring pride ; 
Blest town! which Neptune’s guardian care sup- 
ports, . ; 
And wafts his realms’ whole treasure to thy ports. 
Descending now he finds Sici/ia’s shore, 
Where soft Theocritus confess’d his pow’r, 
Whence Maro caught the fire his muse conveys, 
And where the love-conducted Alpheus? strays, 
2[V. 120—-Tbe Love-conducted ALPuEUS.]} Alpheus was a 
Mver in Arcadia, whichis feigned to have been conducted, by 


‘submarine channel, from Pe/oponnesus to Sicily, or, protec- 
ted by Cupid, to have passed through the waters of the sea, 


thout mixing with them, in order to gratify his loyg for thet 
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‘Fhence, quitting Arethusa’s bow’rs, he gains 121 
The fields of Provence, and Vaucluse’s plains ; 
Vaucluse, still dear, in whose sequester’d grove, 
Unhappy Petrarch sung his hopeless love. 
Next Ane?’s¢ filial tow’rs arrest hiseyes, 125 
(Himself ordain’d, and bade the structure rise) ; 
The subtile cyphers there of Dian’s name, 
Trac’d by his arrow still his art proclaim ; 

The Graces at her tomb their pray’r address’d, 
And scatter’d living flow’rs upon her breast. 130 


Wish’d Ivry’s plains at length their verdure 
rear’d, 
From whence the ding for new exploits prepar’d ; 
War’s image held in all his sports of peace, 
Now for a moment while his thunders cease, 
A thousand warrior youths the forest trace, 155 
And share with him, the pleasures of the chace. 
Love sees the king: joy gladdens in his heart ; 
He shakes his chain, and whets his pointed dart : 
He speaks, and sudden through the tranquil air, 
The raging elements for war prepare ; 140 
From east and west he calls th’ obedient storm, 
Deep low’ring cloud’s the face of heav’n deform ; 
The rain in floods precipitate descends, 
And with the thunder’s awful terror blends ; 
The eagles through the woods his voice obey, 145 
Flap their loud wings, and shriek around their 
prey ; 

Night’s fb horror shakes the frighted grove, 
And trembling nature owns the pow’r of love. 


Plung’d in the humid maze, without a guide, 
The ding, uncertain, ev’ry issue tried, 150 
But tried in vain, ’till Jove’s deceptive light, 
Pass’d as a torch before his wond’ring sight ; 
Resign’d to Fate, he follow’d through the shade, 
Where’er the fleeting star his path display’d. 
Thus oft the wearied trav’ller, in despair, °155 
Pursues the exhal’d meteor of air, 

Pursues, *till on some precipice’s height, 
The thing malignant breaks, and leaves him wrapt 
in night. - 


Fortune to these sequester’d shades had led, 
A noble maid, in scenes of grandeur bred; 160 
Here, hid in solitude, from war remov’d, 

Her willing duty to her sire she prov’d, 

Who, scorning age, in dangers hoary grown, 

Made Henry’s cause, and Henry’s fate, his own, 

D’Estreesher name, by nature’s hand car- 
ress’d, : 165 

And with her choicest gifts unmeasur’d bless’d : 


fountain: Arethusa, which rises near Syracuse. Mr. Brydone, 
observes that it (Arethusa) still continues to send forth an 
immense body of water, but is deserted by the fishes which 
formerly inhabited it in great abundance. Near the place 
where it empties itself into the sea, arises a fountain of 
fresh water, which that traveller supposes not to have been 
known to the ancients, er they would have used it to support 
their Fable of Alpheus. 


3. [V. 124—Unhappy Perrarcu.] What reader of taste 
and feeling is ignorant of, or has not dropped the tear of 


4 sympathising tenderness, over the sufferings of the unhappy, 


the accomplished, the faithful Petrarch, and the beautiful, 
the virtuous Laura! Vaucluse, the retreat in which he in- 
dulged his empassioned muse, is near Gordes in Provwence ; 


where is yet seen the remains of a building, called the House 
of Fetrarch, 


4. (V_ 125—Anet.] Near the plains of Jury, was built by 
Henry Il, for Dianna de Poitiers, whose cyphers were im- 
pressed on every ornament of the chateau. 


5. [V. 165—D’Estree.] Gabrielle D’Estree, of an ancient 
house in Picardy, the daughter and grand-daughter of Grand 
Masters of the artillery. She married the chevalier de Lian- 
court; and was afterwards duchess of Beaufort. &e. Henr) 
frequently disguised himself to visit her, and once narrowly 
escaped falling into the enemy's power in the disguise of a 
peasant. 
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Such ne’er were equall’d by the Spartan dame, 
Whose guilty love set [lium’s tow’rs on flame ; 
Less amiable, less lovely where her charms, 169 
Who held the world’s great master in her arms,. 
Whom on their shore arriv’d the Cydnian fair 
Their Venus call’d,® and offer’d up their pray’r, 
Scarce had she enter’d on that glowing age, 
When passions sway the soul with boundless 
rage, 
Yet (asi spring the fresh expanding rose) 175 
In life’s half bloom her richest sweets disclose, 
Her mild ingenuous heart, to love though 
form’d, 
The conscious fire of love had never warm’d, 
The am’rous tide lay silent in her breast, 
And pure contentment ev’ry look express’d. 180 


Love, who had early mark’d her as his prize, 
In borrow’d shape now stood before her eyes, 
His torch, his bow, and quiver, thrown aside, 
An infant’s voice and form the God belied. 

‘I saw,’ he cried, ‘as on yon shore [lay, | 185 

‘ Mayenne’s great victor bend his steps this way,’ 

Ev’n as he spoke he drew a secret dart, 

And with unfelt desires possess’d her heart. 

He mark’d with what new charms her features 
glow’d, ° 

And on his art the ready praise bestow’d, 199, 

‘ Withsuch attractions conquest’s mine,’ he said, 

And to the monarch led the blushing maid. 


Her golden locks which floated in the air, 
Now left her bosom’s glowing whiteness bare, 
And now its tempting beauties hid from view ; 
O’er all her modesty new gracesthrew; 196 
Not the harsh rigour of the prudish train, | 
Whom Beauty scorns, and allthe Loves disdain, 
But that soft virtue, innocent and meek, 199 
Which draws the rouge of Nature on the cheek, 
Commands respect, inflames the lover’s fires, 
And fills th’unsated youth with fresh desires : 
These, and the grace which new-born love had 

giv’n, 
In Henry’s ravish’d eyes appear’d the gift of 
heav’n. 

What miracle is not achiev’d by Love? 205 
He casts his potent magic o’er the grove ; 
Here from the bosom of the laughing earth, 
The blooming myrtle shoots its branches forth, 
Round all the place its twining foliage spreads, 
And scarce affords a passage through its shades ; 
There, interrupted by some secret power, . 211 
Perplex’d, yet pleas’d, we cannot quit the bower: 
Beneath a yew retir’d, a river flows, 

Whose waters all the wounds of Jove can close, 
Here youths, by kind, consenting beauty 
bless’d, 215 
Drink to expel the passion from their breast. 
All own the change ; the throbs of ev’ry heart, 
Proclaim th’empois’ning influence of the art ; 
Each voice is love ; the birds on ev’ry spray, 
With frequent kisses interrupt theirlay; 220 
The ardent reaper, who, before the morn, 
Flies from his bed to crop the yellow corn, 
Unquiet stops, and wonders why he sighs, 
What strange emotions in his breast arise, 


6. [V. 172—Tbheir Venus called.] The pomp with which 
Cleopatra sailed up the Cydnus in order to meet Anthony, is 
well described by Plutarch, The vessel was gilded, and 
adorned with paintings; the sails were purple, and cord- 


age, silk intertwisted with gold. She was represented as 


Venus, and her attendants as Nymphs and Graces, with seve- 
ral children, as Cypids, playing around her-—The oars kept 
time with the mostenchanting music. In this disguise, the 
people of Yarsus, supposing her the real goddess, deserted 
the tribunal of Anthony to offer their devotions to her. 
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He stands, enchanted in the happy spot, - 
And, loving, lets his harvest be forgot; 
“While the fond shepherdess her flock resigns, 
And, wanton, near him o’er the brook reclines. 
*Gainst such a charm in vain had D’ Estree strove, 
Her ev’ry feeling verberated love: 230 
T'was vain to combat in that fateful hour, 
Her youth, her heart, a god’s, and hero’s power. 


In secret oft, recall’d by Glory’s charms, 
The ding impatient seiz’d his conqu’ring arms ; 
But still a hand unseen bound fast his chain ; 235 
He lean’d on former virtue, but in vain ; 
His virtue fled: his soul, in pleasure drown’d, 
Fame, duty, honour, all in D’ Lsiree found. 
‘Far thence, meantime, his chiefs their prince 

demand, 

Or struck with dumb amazement silent stand; 240 
His fate alone could cause their trembling tears, 
No thought of cancell’d fame awoke their fears ; 
They search in vain; the armies droop their head, 
And seem subdued, no more by Henry led. 


The watchful genius who presides o’er France, 
Not long beheld the hero’s dang’rous trance, 246 
At Louis” call, to make the prince his care, 

On rapid wing he cleft the yielding air ; 
From heav’n he came, to where distress annoy’d 
Our hapless sphere, and all his search employ’d 
A sage to find: Not in those domes he sought, 
Where science to the studious youth is taught, 
To Jvry’s camp he flew, where silence reign’d, 
Or by the conqu’rors joy, or soldier’s grief pro- 
fan’d ; 
His flight divine the heav ‘nly power resign’d, 2 
Where Calvin’s ensigns floated in the wind, 
There Mornay he inspir’d. ‘Thus to befriend 
Man’s erring views, did reason oft descend ; 
Aurelius thus she taught, and Plato’s mind, 


To leave the Christian virtues far behind. 260 


Mornay, in friendship mild, in life austere, 
Could lure to truth, or chide with voice severe, 
Nor less his conduct than his precept strove, 
To shew that virtue was his only love ; 

Eager in toil, and careless of repose, 265 
He march’d undaunted ’midst an host of foes, 
The air of courts, and their infecting art, 

Could ne’er reverse one motion of his heart. 
Thus Arethuse with placid current glides, 

And to the furious Amphitrite’s tides, 270 
Conveys th’unsullied tribute of her wave, 
Which Ocean’s briny flood could ne’er deprave. 


Guided by heaven, with palpitating heart, 
The warrior flew where Beauty’s secret art, 
Held in her soul-delighting arms entwin’d, 275 
The fate of France, the conqu’ror of mankind; 
Each moment, pregnant with some rising flame, 
Confirm’d his chains, and more obscur’d his 

fame ; 
Pleasure, the fleeting partner of a day, 


Seiz’d the occasion to enjoy her sway. 280 


Love soon, amid the shades, enrag’d espied 
The chief, and Wisdom marching by his side ; 
With v engeful strength a poison’d shaft he drew, 
Against the warrior swift the weapon flew, 

But Jrnay witha smile his rage beheld, 285 

And saw the dart glance, pointless, from his} 
shield ; 

Sought for his 47mg with an impatient eye, 

Spurning each magic beauty with a sigh. 


Amid these scenes, a murm’ring streamlet near, 
Ina recess to tender myst’ries dear, 290 


7. Sr. Lours, the tutelary of the French monarchy, 
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Who now at distance gaz’d, and now caress’d; 
With sweetest converse now they mix their joys, 
While naught the rapture of their tears sur- 
prize ; 

Those blissful tears which lovers only know: 295 


-{In mutual extacy their moments flow; 


In transports, which such hearts alone imbibe, 
Which Love alone can give, or can describe. 
The playful cupids, wantoning around, 

In gamesome mood thehero’s arms unbound: 300 
One the ensanguin’d cuirass proud display’d, 


| Another bent beneath the pond’rous blade, 


And laugh’d while in his feeble hand he whirl’d, 
The steel that prop’d a throne and aw’d the 
world. 


Discorp his weakness mock’d, ev’n while she 
fear’d, 305 
In spiteful growls her barb’rous joy appear’d ; 
Her fierce activity each hour improv’d, 
In ev’ry spot her subtle serpents mov’d, 
And whilst Bourbon was sunk in base repose, 
She wak’d the restless rage of all her foes. 310 


Where Virtue lay in Pleasure’s lap deprav’d, 
Mornay with blushes found his ding enslay’d ; 
Each with a secret dread the other saw, 

The chief advanc’d with anxious, silent awe, 

But ev’n that silence, and his downcast look, 315 

To Henry’s soul, in strongest language spoke ; ; 

The grief which on that spotless visage reign’d, 

Show’d the rouz’d prince his shame, his laurels 
stain’d ; 

551 (F rom minds less gen’rous, what might Mornay 
fear, 

How few, a witness of their faults can bear!) 

‘¢ Approach, my friend,” he cried, “‘ and fully 
share 

‘“¢ Thy prince’s heart, yet worthy of thy care ; 

‘‘ Fear not—by thee restor’d, thou soon shalt 
prove, 

« To teach my duty, best deserves my love. 

“ Returning virtue all my soul pervades: 

“‘ Quick let us fly these ignominious shades; 

“ Fly these curs’d scenes, where my revolting 
mind, 

‘¢ Doats on the beauties which its powers con- 
find ; 

‘‘ Pll brave this god in the embattled host, 

‘¢ And o’er myself my greatest conquest boast. 

“On Seine’s proud banks ll roll war’s gloomy 
flood, 

‘“¢ And cleanse my sullied fame in Spanishblood. 


325 


These words to Mornay’s soul proclaim’d his 
lord: 
‘Tis you,” he cried, * I see my &7ug restor’d! 
‘‘ There spoke th’ august defender of his 
throne, 335 
‘¢ Monarch of other passions, and his own; 
‘6 New glory Love confers by his defeat, 
‘¢ Bless’d those who shun him, who subdue him 
great.” 


He said. The king was ready to depart, 
But ah! what grief, what anguish tore his 
heart, 340 
To leave the fair for whom his bosom glow’d ; 
He chid his tears, his tears more copious flow’d : 


-|Here Love withheld, while Mornay arE,S him 


there, 

He went, return’d, then vanish’d in despair. 
He fled. On friendly death, pale D’£stree calls, 
She sighs, she shivers, and insensate falls! 

A sudden mist o’ercast her lovely eyes ; 





225| Withlavishcharms D’Estreeher monarch bless’d;| Love sees her fall, and rends the air with cries, 


Alarm’d he grieves, lest an eternal night, 
Should rob his empire of a nymph so bright; 
Lest life should ne’er restore those charms dj. 
vine, 

To crowd with future votaries his shrine. 

She hears him call, and, waking at the sound, 
She casts her eyes, with languid gleam around; 
She calls her 4zng, her Henry, but in vain; 
“He’s gone!” she cries, then sinks in death 
again. 

Love, bath’d in tears, each tender art essays, 
And calls her back to life a thousand ways; 
With smiling hope he lures her to repose, 

And sooths those evils which from him arose, 


Mornay, meanwhile, inflexible, ‘severe, 364 
Led on the 4ing, and calm’d his wild despair; 
Virtue and Fortitude their path disclose, 
Glory in front her blooming laurel shows ; 
Indignant Love by Duty thus excell’d, 
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TO THE GODs. 


Ye gods, who sit and live at rest, 
Attend to hear my wishes; 
I’m in a hurry to be blest, 
So, pray, be expeditious. 


Grant me—let’s see—now, if you please, 
This very moment grant— 

Plague take it—how vexatious this! 
I can’t think what I want. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANACREONTIC—TZE LIP. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN, 


Well I know, enchanting Lesbia! 
Love sits ambush’d in thine eye; 

But thy lip of breathing crimson! 
Naught with that could ever vie. 


Beauteous are thy flowing ringlets ! 
But full many a maid beside ; 

Proud of her luxuriant tresses, 
Emulates their silken pride. 


With little hands, with feet as little, 
Amaryllis charms the eye ; 

But, thy lip of breathing crimson! 
Naught with that could ever vie. 


Sweet it is, when clos’d and silent ; 
Even then, it seems to speak ; 

Sweeter still, when softly parting, 
Love’s soft murmurs from it break. 


Sweetly too, the lurking dimples 
On thy cheek, the heart beguile; — 
Sportive dimples, blest forerunners 
Of thine everlasting smile. 


Amaryllis, Doris, Phyllis, 
Charm with varied grace the eye ; 
But, thy lip of breathing crimson ! 
Naught with ¢hat could ever vie. 
oO. 
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